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NAVAL CHIEFS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
The British Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean area, Admiral 
Sir Arthur Power, Royal Navy, strolls on the deck of the Fleet flagship 


with Vice Admiral John J. Ballentine, USN, Commander of the United 
States Navy’s Sixth Task Fleet. 
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TASK FLEET IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


By 


LIEUTENANT ANDREW J. Lovas, Jr., USN 


INCE the early days of the nineteenth century—when ships 
were made of wood and iron men were making Navy 

tradition, when Barbary pirates were rampant and uncontested 
on the high seas—the United States has periodically kept war- 
ships in European waters, particularly in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Beginning with the War with Tripoli in 1802, and almost 
continuously since 1886, American sea power in this area of 
more than a million square miles has aided in assuring peace 
—a recognized historic responsibility of the United States. 

Today, the U. S. Sixth Task Fleet in the Mediterranean, 
commanded by Vice Admiral John Jennings Ballentine, is 
the Navy’s largest permanent operational fleet on the high 
seas. Its mission, defined in 1946 by the late Secretary of 
the Navy James Forrestal, is twofold—to support Allied oc- 
cupation forces and the Allied Military Government in the dis- 
charge of their responsibilities, and to protect United States 
interests and support United States policies in the area. 

Composed of an aircraft carrier, a division of cruisers, a 
squadron of destroyers and sustaining auxiliary vessels— 
normally about twenty ships in all, manned by twelve thousand 
officers and men and a reinforced battalion of Marines—the 
Sixth Task Fleet is a subordinate operational command of the 
Commander-in-Chief, United States Naval Forces, Eastern At- 
lantic and Mediterranean, with headquarters in London. As 
one of the three Commanders-in-Chief under the Chief of 
Naval Operations, his boundaries of jurisdiction extend roughly 
from a point just east of the Azores to a point beyond India, 
and from the North Pole to the Equator. 

The Sixth Task Fleet has no base in the Mediterranean Sea; 
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U. S. Navy Photograph 


Leaving the famous Monte Carlo Casino in Monaco. 


it must therefore remain continually on the move, engaging in 
exercises at sea or calling at any of scores of foreign ports in 
the area. Rarely does the Fleet remain in any one port for 
more than a week; usually the visit is for three or four days. 

With minor exceptions, each vessel of the Sixth serves for 
a period of four months in the Mediterranean while on 
detached duty from the Atlantic Fleet. Vessels completing 
their tours are relieved in a Mediterranean port by other vessels 
of similar types and returned to the United States for ship- 
yard repairs and alterations. After being briefed, the new 
arrivals swing into a schedule of operations which trains the 
officers and men in independent movements and familiarizes 
them not only with the waters in which they cruise but also 
with the people, customs and traditions of the various countries 
they visit. 

The four-month regular rotation of the ships and _ their 
personnel permits the maximum number of officers and men to 
become acquainted with the Mediterranean area. In the Navy 
today are tens of thousands who have made the cruise. Some 
of the officers and men are old hands and know this area well; 
others are new, young and wide-eyed, perhaps making their 
first cruise in foreign waters. But for all, duty with the Sixth 
Task Fleet is considered tops; it is exciting and fascinating. 

The high morale of the Fleet might be attributed to the 
fact that at sea and in port the men are always busy. Inten- 
sive maintenance is a standing order and understandably a nec- 
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essary one. If emergency repairs are needed during the four- 
month tour, adequate drydock facilities are available in the 
area on a rental basis. At sea, the routine is maintenance 
and training; in port, maintenance, training and fun for the 
crew ashore. Admiral Ballentine believes in giving his men 
the maximum opportunity to get acquainted with the Mediter- 
ranean lands and their peoples. Shore leave is as liberal as 
the situation warrants. Prior to entering a new port, informa- 
tion is disseminated calling attention to the port’s place 
in world history and describing its historic landmarks. Upon 
arrival, educational tours are arranged. If the men have rela- 
tives in the area, leaves are arranged for them so that they 
can pass their time in port with their kin. Some marry and 
bring their wives back to the United States. 


There are no idle hands in this Fleet. Work and play 
periods alike are crammed full. The training is so intensive 
that it is probable that the men do and learn more in a shorter 
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Posing for souvenir pictures at the Acropolis. 
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period of time than they would in actual combat. They are 
drilled in methods of repelling air and submarine attacks. 
They launch and recover planes at night and fire at surface 
and air targets, including the elusive radio-controlled drones. 
They learn how to recover men overboard and how to ex- 
tinguish fires; other training helps them to sharpen com- 
munications and to master effective ship maneuvers. All of 
the training brings into play the most up-to-date strategy and 
tactics as a means of maintaining the Sixth Task Fleet at the 
peak of readiness. 

For the men who scramble ashore after hectic days at sea 
this is “the best duty in the world.” Most of them, insatiable 
collectors, keep a constant flow of photographs and souvenirs 
returning in the mails to the folks back home. It is esti- 
mated that the men of the Fleet spend two million dollars 
annually in the foreign ports they visit. 

The Sixth Task Fleet sailor who joined the Navy to see 
the world is seeing it. Each is a roving ambassador in a 
Navy uniform creating good will and a better understanding 
with the people with whom he comes in contact. During a 
regular four-month tour of duty with the Sixth Task Fleet, 
sailors on shore leave may visit Athens, Greece (“Say, we 
studied about the Acropolis in our history class”); Venice 
(“It’s not like the movies”); Naples, Genoa, and Rome (“I 
shook the Pope’s hand!”); Gibraltar (“So that’s the big 
rock”); Casablanca (“I didn’t see Humphrey Bogart”); 
Rhodes (“Dear Mom—It’s wonderful”) ; and a score of other 
places that attract tourists the world over. 


Like his predecessor Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, now Chief 
of Naval Operations, Fleet Commander Ballentine is a student 
of the Mediterranean. Having served in the “Med” on two 
cruises as an aircraft carrier division commander, he un- 
hesitatingly describes his duty as “the best in the Navy.” 
His guest book reads like an international Who’s Who; it is 
inscribed with the names of kings and queens, presidents, | 
governors, mayors, cardinals and bishops, dukes and duchesses. 
He collects and reads avidly everything published about the 
Mediterranean, supplementing his reading knowledge during 
calls with tours and conversations with officials. 

Each visit is a good-will mission. Newspapers of the coun: 
tries of the Mediterranean refer to Admiral Ballentine’s ships 
as “the friendly fleet.” Rarely do all the ships of the Sixth 
Task Fleet call at the same port at the same time. Afterf 
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Fleet exercises, or perhaps a mock amphibious landing on 
some foreign shore with the approval of the government con- 
cerned, units and groups are detached to visit various ports. 
Later all meet at sea to continue their training. 

For the significant diplomatic chore of extending the 
Fleet’s good will to local officials, Admiral Ballentine is as- 
sisted by two rear admirals, the commanders of the cruiser 
and carrier divisions included with the Fleet. Their schedule 
in port is a busy one. The entire first day in port may be 
spent in calling on local officials, with the evening devoted 
to an official reception. The second day sees the local authori- 
ties returning the Admiral’s call on shipboard. Whenever 


U. 8S. Marine Corps Photograph 
Marines attached to the Sixth Task Fleet try a novel mode of travel 
during shore leave on Cyprus. 
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U. S. Marine Corps Photograph 
Marines swarm ashore on Crete during amphibious training. 


possible, a reception is held on board the flagship to repay 
local courtesies. Greeting the press, attending local church 
services and public celebrations and reviewing parades make 
the schedule in port a crowded one. 

Only Admiral Ballentine’s immediate staff of twenty officers 
and about one hundred and fifty men remain in the Medi- 
terranean area for a period longer than four months. Staff 
personnel normally stay from eighteen to twenty months super- 
vising the training of each successive group. In most cases, 
the married staff members have their wives and families in 
Europe with them, some residing at Villefranche or Cap 
Ferrat on the French Riviera, others in Naples and Rome, 
with some “following the Fleet.” Over holiday periods, the 
members of the staff may go on leave or their wives and 
families may join them at the port where they happen to be 
temporarily based. 

The bulk of the Fleet’s fuel oil is obtained from ee 
With the exception of some fresh fruits, vegetables and other 
perishables, all supplies are brought out in ships from the 
United States about every six weeks. Perishables are pur- 
chased locally by the individual ship supply officers but only 
when such supplies are in excess of local needs. Bids are 
requested for the materials needed and the order is given to 
the lowest bidder capable of meeting the specifications. 

Large-scale replenishments of food, fuel oil, aviation gaso- 
line and other supplies, an “all hands” job, are customarily 
made in replenishment anchorages, where staff members make 
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1§ a minimum of official calls. Necessary replenishments also are 
'§ effected while the ships are at sea, perfecting the techniques 
developed during World War II for keeping the Fleet uninter- 
ruptedly in action. 

The communication system in the Sixth Task Fleet, as in 
all large and complex organizations, is the coordinating life- 
line. Few activities of the Navy compare with the Sixth Task 
Fleet command in volume of communications traffic handled. 
=) Scores of radio and visual messages are initiated and received 
on board the Fleet flagship daily, keeping far-flung operations 
at all times under control. 

Mail from the United States is delivered by Military Air 
Transport Service planes on an average of five days after it 
is posted, if the ships are in port. Mail for the Fleet is first 
deposited at Port Lyautey, French Morocco, where it is sorted 
and bagged for individual ships. Then it is flown to the 
ports where the ships are anchored or scheduled to call. 
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U. S. Navy Photograph 


Sailors on leave in Greece register at the Athens YMCA. 
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When the ships arrive in port, mail is awaiting them. As 
in all military organizations, this is an important factor in 
keeping high the spirits of men away from their loved ones. 


Duty with this potent Mediterranean force is prized. A 
nineteen-year-old flagship radioman comments: “ve been 
out here. three months now. Time goes fast. Maybe it’s be- 
cause we're always doing something. I joined the Navy to see 
the world, and believe me, I’m seeing it.” A salt in the staff 
communications gang chimes in: “I shipped over just to get 
this duty and I consider sea duty in the Med as the best 
there is. I’ve been out here for over two years and after I 
get back to the States to see my folks, I’m putting in for this 
duty again.” 

This is the United States Sixth Task Fleet, described by 
Admiral Sherman as “a powerful factor in maintaining the 
policies and prestige of the United States in the Mediter- 
ranean.” It is a far cry from those early days when the sheer 
boldness and daring of one man named Decatur made history 
in these waters and set the pattern for what is more easily 
felt than defined as “Navy tradition.” 


% 
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Sixth Task Fleet sailors and Marines show the flag in a review at Nice. 





PROGRESS IN DEFENSE 


Second Report of the Secretary of Defense 


The Second Report of the Secretary of Defense is itself an 
example of unification. For the first time, the report for 
the entire Defense Establishment and the annual reports of 
the Secretaries of the Army, Navy and Air Force have been 
compiled in a single volume. 

The following summary is derived from Secretary John- 
son’s report for fiscal year 1949, ending 30 June 1949. In- 
asmuch as the First Report by Secretary Forrestal covered 
most of the developments of the 1 July-31 December period, 
the present report begins with 1 January 1949. Expenditures 
cited in the report, however, span the entire fiscal year. 
The National Military Establishment, the term applicable 
during the period of this report, is used throughout rather 
than the designation Department of Defense, which was 
adopted in August 1949. 

Extract summaries of the annual reports of the Secretaries 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force will appear in a subsequent 
issue of The Dicest. The entire 350-page report may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


ATIONAL security and world peace are inseparable today. 


We cannot have one without the other. In the last year 
the United States has progressed far and fast along the rough 
and winding road toward greater security for the Nation and 
permanent peace for the world. 

We must recognize the bitter truth that there can be no real 
peace and security so long as our free world is blighted by 
the sinister shadow of an aggressive totalitarian power—a 
power which has persistently refused to cooperate with its 
democratic neighbors and which has repeatedly demonstrated 
its hostility to our form of government and to our constitu- 
tional guaranty of freedom of the individual. 

Even so, we have good reason to believe that the prospects 
of averting another world conflict are steadily improving. The 
threat of war has diminished as our strength has increased. We 
have reached a point where our Armed Forces, unified into 
an efficient team of land, sea and air forces—and backed by 
America’s vast productive capacity and preeminence in agricul- 
ture, labor, industry and science—have become the most potent 
influence for world peace. 
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Thus, the state of our National Military Establishment, always 
a matter of vital concern to every American, is of the utmost 
significance to the whole world today. For America still stands 
as “The Arsenal of Democracy,” and the fate of all democratic 
civilization may well depend on our strength and on our wil- 
lingness to share that strength promptly with those nations 
which stand with us in defense of democracy. 

In our quest for peace and security today, we do not march 
alone. Beside us are the 11 resolute nations which have banded 
together with us under the North Atlantic Treaty, as well as 
other countries which have received friendship, inspiration 
and material aid from us. The signing of the treaty was an 
epochal event; it should enhance our own security and the 
collective security of all free nations. 

Although the North Atlantic Treaty in itself is a solid 
step toward the preservation of world peace, its full potentiali- 
ties cannot be realized without a supplementary program of 
foreign military aid . . . Unless we give concrete evidence of 
our determination to curb aggression, by placing in the hands 
of our friends the weapons which they must have to defend 
themselves individually and collectively, the force for peace 
which the North Atlantic Treaty represents will be materially 
weakened. 

As a result of the rehabilitation of friendly nations abroad, 
the improvement of our defenses at home, and the consolida- 
tion of these gains in an alliance for the common defense, 
the United States occupies a more formidable position today 
than at any time since the height of our military power in 
1945. The state of readiness of our Armed Forces and the 
military potential of our country are greater today than in 
any previous peacetime period in our Nation’s history. 


Unification 


The Armed Forces of the United States exist for only one 
purpose—the defense of the Nation. The unification of these 
forces, and of the various civilian elements concerned with 
functions relating to national defense, is fundamental to 
our national security. 

I do not believe that a war can be won by any single arm, 
nor do I believe that we can dispense with any of the three 
military services. The security of the Nation requires that 
we have all three, that they be maintained in the state of 
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relative readiness necessary for them to discharge their re- 
spective responsibilities effectively, and that they operate to- 
gether as the situation demands under unified direction and 
control. 


I do insist, however, that our Armed Forces must be organized 
so as to give us the maximum degree of security we can get 
for the money we have to spend. There can be no luxuries. 
We cannot afford anything we do not need. The cost of 
national security—with appropriations approximating $15,- 
000,000,000 a year, or more than one-third of the total annual 
Federal budget—is a heavy burden on the Nation’s taxpayers. 








aakkk 


We are no longer interested observers and counselors in 
the military affairs of the other nations, we have become 
active partners. The difference in terms may be slight but 
the difference in fact is vast. For the first time we have to 
face the security problems of our allies, in peacetime, and 
to accept responsibility in quarters where in the past we 
gave only advice. 





* 








Unification provides a means of obtaining greater national 
security at less expense. Not by arbitrary acts, but through 
the coordination and consolidation of overlapping activities 
and the elimination of waste, duplication, and competition 
among the three military services, we are beginning to lighten 
the load which the cost of national security imposes on our 
whole economy. In doing this, we have taken the utmost 
precaution to ascertain that these changes will increase rather 
than diminish the overall combat capabilities of the Armed 
Forces as a whole. 


We could not allot as much money as each military service 
believes it should have without bankrupting the Nation. 
Neither could we get the greatest security by merely dividing 
the funds available equally among the three services. When 
we recommend more for one service than for another, it is be- 
cause the studies of the Joint Chiefs of Staff have convinced 
us that such an investment will pay higher dividends in terms 
of national security. There is actually little difference, how- 
ever, in the amount each service has received in the last fiscal 
year. 

Unification of the military services has its focal point in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Staff, a group of officers 
especially selected from the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
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Organized with the thought that they shall divorce them- 
selves from their respective service backgrounds, they draw on 
the experience of their varied military careers in the in- 
terests of total national defense rather than as delegates of any 
particular service. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have drafted strategic plans for 
the unified defense of the Nation far advanced beyond those 
of any previous peacetime period. These strategic plans pre- 
scribe an essential, honorable and important role for each 
of the three military services, in accordance with the agree- 
ments reached at the Key West and Newport conferences of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 1948. These agreements serve 
as a firm basis for long-range strategic planning. 

Our present concept of unified strategic defense calls for 
an Army with a powerful, mobile striking force, highly trained, 
equipped with the most modern weapons to make up in fire 
power for its relatively small numbers, and ready to engage 
the enemy wherever he may be. 

The Navy must be prepared for sustained combat opera- 
tions at sea to control vital ocean areas and to clear the sea 
lanes of enemy submarines and other hostile vessels. It 
must transport our troops overseas and insure the uninter- 
rupted flow of supplies and materials to them, to our allies 
abroad, and to ourselves at home. | 





LERELIA EGE 
Veleuse Veparuueut Pirwpziaph 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff at The Pentagon. Left to right: General 
Omar N. Bradley, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; General Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg, Chief of Staff, U. S. Air Force; General J. Lawton Collins, Chief 
of Staff, U. S. Army; and Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of Naval 
Operations. 
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Naval aviation is an essential weapon in modern sea war- 
fare. I am convinced of our continuing need for carrier air- 
craft, and I have directed the Navy to proceed with the neces- 
sary arrangements looking to budget requests for the modern- 
ization of two additional carriers of the Essex class. I have 
also reaffirmed my belief in: the continuing need for the 
Marine Corps and its air arm as part of our naval forces. 
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In this age of the. atomic bomb, guided missiles, aircraft 
of supersonic speed, and submarines of virtually unlimited 
range, time and space are no longer formidable barriers 
between us and the rest of the world. An attack could come 
from the opposite hemisphere without warning and with 
unpredictable fury. We must therefore be always on the 
alert and resort to every means at our command to keep 
ourselves as well protected as possible. We must do this 
economically and judiciously, without expending an exces- 
sive portion of our national income or otherwise impair- 
ing the national economy. 








* 





The rapid developments in modern air power make it im- 
perative that we have an Air Force equipped with the latest 
and fastest aircraft and superior armament and capable of car- 
rying out its primary mission of strategic air warfare any- 
where in the world. The Air Force is also responsible for 
the defense of the United States against enemy aircraft and 
must provide tactical support for the Army and Navy when 
required. 


The assignment of these roles and missions has not satis- 
fied the extremists but our foremost military authorities have 
agreed that the performance of these specified tasks by the 
respective services will give us the best defense we can afford. 

The Berlin Airlift furnished a classic example of unification. 
A major factor in the success of the Airlift was the Military 
Air Transport Service—one of the first products of unification 
of the Armed Forces—formed by the consolidation of the 


_Air Transport Command and the Naval Air Transport Service 


soon after the National Military Establishment was created. 
The Berlin Airlift also was a dramatic demonstration of 
the integration of our diplomatic and military policies and 
won admiration and respect for the United States throughout 
the world. 

Here in this country, a spectacular illustration of unified 
action by the three military services was given by Operations 
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Hayride and Snowbound, in which the Army, Navy and Air 
Force employed bulldozers and aircraft to break through 
snowdrifts, to open roads, to drop food and to bring relief 
to thousands of persons and millions of livestock isolated by 
blizzards in the western states last February. 

Our Armed Forces in all oversea theaters where we have 
major troop elements are under unified commands, which 
means that the theater commander—who may be either an 
Army, a Navy or an Air Force officer—has under his com- 
mand the forces of all three military services stationed in 
that theater. 

Unification of our Armed Forces is further evinced by 
joint courses of education and training, combined exercises 
and maneuvers, and the interchange of personnel among the 
services. Army, Navy and Air Force officers are pursuing ad- 
vanced studies together at the National War College, the In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces and other military in- 
stitutions where the education of officers of all three services 
has been accelerated and intensified. 
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It is a praiseworthy trait and a splendid tradition that every 
military man should be loyal to his service and have faith 
in his weapons, but all of. them should bear in mind that 
they are working together with their companion services 
for a common objective—the security of the United States. 
We have always tried to instill a sense of loyalty to his own 
service in every soldier, sailor, marine and airman, but we 
all owe an even higher allegiance to our country. The common 
cause of national security transcends the interests of any 
service, and each service must make concessions for the 


benefit of all. 








* 





Cadets from the Military Academy spend some of their 
educational time at the Naval Academy, and Midshipmen 
from Annapolis go to West Point for a similar visit, under a 
new exchange system. The Cadets and Midshipmen take part 
in joint training exercises each summer. Forty per cent of 
the graduating class of the Military Academy and seven per 
cent of the graduating class of the Naval Academy this year, 
and 25 per cent of each graduating class next year, are being 
assigned to the Air Force. 

A Service Academy Board has been created to study and 
recommend a system of basic education which will provide 
a sufficient number of officers for all three military services 
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and which will imbue them with the concept that the National 
Military Establishment is a single integrated instrument of 
defense. 

Army and Air Force officers are learning about the Navy 
aboard battleships and aircraft carriers, and Navy officers 
are absorbing information at Army and Air Force bases. The 
Army, Navy and Air Force are participating regularly in 
joint maneuvers at home and in the occupied areas overseas, 
where they are now frequently being joined by troops of 
friendly nations. 

These examples of unified action on the part of our Armed 
Forces have convinced me that unification is here to stay. In 
the future there will a single “Armed Forces Day,” instead 
of a separate observance annually for each of our military 
services. 


Other Accomplishments 


We have taken steps to abolish all obsolete and useless 
boards and committees of the National Military Establish- 
ment. During the period covered by this report more than 
100 of these boards and committees were adjudged unneces- 
sary and were terminated. They had either completed their 
missions or were duplicating functions performed by other 
agencies. Many more are scheduled to be eliminated. 


Shortly before I took office, Secretary Forrestal issued a 
directive consolidating the public information activities of all 
three military services under central control of a civilian 
director. . . . The consolidation of the public information 
activities of the National Military Establishment does not im- 
pose censorship or gag rule over any service or any individual. 
On the contrary, it makes it possible to disseminate legitimate 
news speedily and accurately. I believe in the fullest freedom 
of speech and of the press, compatible with the national 
security. It is our policy to make public all information which 
does not violate our security, because the public support on 
which our Armed Forces depend can best be gained through 
an intelligent public understanding of their activities and 
operations. 

I have made it clear, however, that harmful competition 
among the military services for headlines and publicity will 
not be tolerated. Arrangements for public ceremonies, demon- 
strations and exhibitions by the three services must now be 
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approved by this office, so that these events will not exploit 
or unduly emphasize any one service to the detriment of the 
others. 

The consolidation of other activities and the joint use of 
office and storage space, transportation, communication sys- 
tems, hospitals, and similar facilities and services are being 
extended wherever possible throughout the National Military 
Establishment with a consequent saving in costs. 
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During World War II, the Federal Government financed 
the construction of approximately 1595 manufacturing plants 
at an estimated original cost of 12.7 billion dollars. It is 
estimated that on 30 June 1949, more than 800 of these 
plants, with an original cost of about 9 billion dollars, were 
either owned or controlled by the military Departments, were 
reserved under the National Security Clause, or, if not form- 
ally reserved by the National Security Clause, were actually 
in the same use as that for which they were built. 


* 











Further progress has been made toward industrial prepar- 
edness under the leadership of the Munitions Board so that 
industry will be able to convert from peacetime to war pro- 
duction, if necessary, with a maximum of speed and efficiency 
and a minimum of lost time and wasted effort. Thus we 
will be in a position to produce what our Armed Forces need 
when they need it. 

We are building up our stockpiles of strategic and critical 
materials as rapidly as market conditions and the funds 
available permit. Responsibility for the procurement of sup- 
plies and equipment for all three military services has been 
assigned to a single service wherever this procedure will best 
serve the interests of the Government. Decisions have been 
reached which will ultimately place approximately 81 per cent 
of the total dollar volume of all our military procurement on 
such a coordinated basis. Common procurement regulations, 
standard specifications and uniform contract forms for all three 
services are being developed. 

The preparation of a common catalog system for listing 
the millions of items used by the three military services is 
progressing, although it is a long, tedious task, and is not 
scheduled to be completed until 1952. The new system will 
help to eliminate duplications in stocks and reduce storage 
costs. 
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In the field of science, unification is working well. The 
Research and Development Board, with the aid and advice 
of the Nation’s top civilian and military technical specialists, 
is coordinating some 13,000 specific research and development 
projects of the Armed Forces, involving an expenditure of 
about a half billion dollars a year. By eliminating undesir- 
able duplication, by requiring full use of existing facilities, 
and by sponsoring the exchange of information on pertinent 
research and development, both inside and outside the Govern- 
ment, the Board has been able to bring about savings in some 
areas and to shift funds made available thereby to neglected 
or to more important fields. 

Recognizing the need for technical and operational evalua- 
tion of weapons on an interservice basis, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Research and Development Board, with the con- 
currence of the Secretary of Defense, established the Weapons 
Systems Evaluation Group early in 1949 to provide rigorous, 
unprejudiced and independent analyses of present and future 
weapons systems under ‘probable future combat conditions. 
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We must continue to exert our efforts to keep the peace, 
but as long as international tensions exist, we must be pre- 
pared for any emergency. Not only must we support our 
Armed Forces, but we must know how they can be employed 
to the greatest advantage. We must make sure that they are 
equipped with the most effective weapons that scientific re- 
search can develop. We must see that our farms and factories, 
mills and arsenals can keep them supplied with the food, 
clothing and munitions best adapted to their needs. We 
must continue to help other nations that want to live in 
peace in a free world. And we must do all this without 
ee a burden too heavy for our national economy to 

ear. 








* 





In the ¢ourse of unification, various other groups have 
been created to deal with particular problems. A Personnel 
Policy Board for the entire National Military Establishment 
has been established to develop sound, progressive and inte- 
grated policies for civilian employees and military personnel. 
These policies include equality of opportunity and treatment 
for all persons in the Armed Forces, without regard to race, 
color, religion or national origin and coordination of per- 
sonnel practices of the departments and agencies in the Mili- 
tary Establishment. 
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We have set up a Division of Medical Services under a 
civilian director in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
to unify the administration and operation of the medical serv- 
ices of the Army, Navy and Air Force. Substantial economies 
have been made by putting into effect recommendations of the 
Committee on Medical and Hospital Services of the Armed 
Forces and the Armed Forces Medical Advisory Committee. 
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Military personnel—increased from 1,398,726 in March 1948 
to a peak of 1,668,492 in January 1949—was brought down 
to 1,615,360 by 30 June 1949. Civilian personnel was reduced 
to 883,000 by the end of the fiscal year after reaching a peak 
of 896,000 in April. 








* 





Some hospitals have been closed and the activities of others 
curtailed. Common use of hospitals and medical services is 
being made by all three military departments wherever 
feasible and these facilities are jointly staffed. Special efforts 
are being made to overcome the shortage of doctors and 
dentists in the Armed Forces and a more equitable distribu- 
tion of medical personnel has been achieved by transfers 
from the Army and the Navy to the Air Force. A uniform 
health service program for all our civilian employees has 
been adopted. 

A coordinated, comprehensive legislative program for the 
entire National Military Establishment was submitted to the 
Congress this year for the first time through our Office of 
Legislative Liaison, which exercises central control over all 
legislative proposals of the three military departments and 
associated boards and staffs. 


The defense budget which we submitted to the Congress 
for FY 1950 represented a coordinated, integrated estimate of 
the needs of the National Military Establishment as a whole. 
Our budget practices are being simplified and improved, and 
uniform financial and accounting policies and procedures are 
being formulated for all our defense agencies. The collection, 
collation and presentation of statistics in which two or more 
departments or agencies have common interests are being 
coordinated to obtain uniformity and clarity in statistical re- 
ports. A continuous study is being made of forms used by the 
Military Establishment to determine which can be discontinued 
and which can be standardized for common use. 
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The consolidation which has worked so successfully in our 
military air transportation is being applied to land and sea 
transportation. The Army will have responsibility for mili- 
tary land transportation, while the Navy has been given 
responsibility for the ocean transportation of all the Armed 
Forces. 

As the fiscal year ended, we had taken steps to establish 
a Civilian Components Policy Board, headed by a civilian 
chairman, to develop policies and programs for the National 
Guard and the Reserve forces of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Air Force. 


We have worked out a uniform military pay system which 
will enable members of the Armed Forces to draw their pay 
promptly anywhere in the world. 

In cooperation with the Secretary of Commerce, we have 
established an Air Navigation Development Board for the pur- 
pose of devising a single basic system of air navigation and 
traffic control to serve both civilian and military needs. 

All mapping, charting and related photographic work in the 
National Military Establishment is now coordinated; and so is 
the distribution of weather maps. The Navy and Air Force 
have agreed on common use of various navigation, bombard- 


ment and target charts and of instrument-approach procedures. 
They are also cooperating in a study of snow and ice conditions 
in Arctic regions. 


Recommendations 


I do not recommend any further changes in the National 
Security Act. There are, however, several other measures 
which I believe should be enacted to increase our national 
security. I have in mind particularly legislation to extend the 
provisions of the Selective Service Act of 1948 which would 
otherwise expire on 24 June 1950. 


I am convinced that continuation of the Selective Service 
Act, even though it may not be necessary to use it, is essential 
to national security. It provides machinery for the immediate 
mobilization of the Nation’s manpower in the event of an emer- 
gency. It means a minimum gain of four months in mobili- 
zation time—and this saving might represent the difference 
between the rapid, successful prosecution of a war and a pro- 
longed, exhausting struggle. From this viewpoint alone, con- 
tinuation of Selective Service would be an extremely wise in- 
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vestment, in view of the present unsettled international situ- 
ation. E 

I recommend also that legislation to establish a uniform code 
of military justice for all our Armed Forces be enacted as soon 
as possible. 

We are planning to submit to the Congress recommendations 
for a complete revision of the statutes governing the Military 
and Naval Academies and to provide for the establishment of 
an Air Force Academy. We seek to maintain the enrollment 
in the existing academies at full strength and to adapt eligibil- 
ity requirements to modern, peacetime conditions in order to 
provide an adequate number of trained, young officers for all 
the Armed Forces. 
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Our leadership in the world today rests on moral force 
first and on military power as long as we shall need it. 
Our objectives are the restoration of political balance, com- 
merce, trade, tolerance and understanding among nations, and 
the improvement of the economic and social conditions of 
all peoples. Our programs for foreign relief, reconstruction 
and military aid, coupled with strong and united military 
forces in our country, we are confident, will set up the 
international stability which is requisite to peace. 


* 











We renew the recommendation, first made in February 1949, 
for legislation to provide adequate training facilities for the 
National Guard and Reserve forces. This legislation would 
permit the Secretary of Defense to arrange for the construc- 
tion or acquisition of armories and similar facilities for these 
purposes. Funds appropriated pursuant to this authorization 
could be contributed to States and other political subdivisions 
or to military units within the United States for rehabilitation, 
expansion or conversion of facilities owned by them to the 
extent required to provide for joint utilization by reserve com- 
ponents. This would promote unification of the military 
services. 

Other proposed legislation would authorize various construc- 
tion projects required by the Armed Forces, including urgently 
needed housing, in different parts of the United States and 
overseas. 
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THE BATTLEFIELD’S 
FEATHERED COURIERS 


By 
Mayor Otro MEYER 


HAT feathered messenger, the pigeon, who has been play- 

ing the role of courier since the days of Solomon, still 
maintains his place in the Army communication system. 
Despite miracles of communications and electronics developed 
and used by Signal Corps technicians, there are times when 
radio silence is required; there are times when machines fail, 
when wires cannot be strung, when installation of equipment 
cannot keep pace with the advance of troops. Then the Signal 
Corps turns to the faithful pigeon and asks him to serve in 
a role he has held for hundreds of years. 

Virtually every message entrusted to a pigeon in World 
War II was delivered. With this record of flight performance 
under the most hazardous conditions of battle and weather, in 
fog and storm, the pigeon has earned his right to a place in 
today’s Army. At the Signal Corps Pigeon Breeding and Train- 
ing Center, Fort Monmouth, a “cadre” of a thousand pigeons 
is today’s nucleus of this winged force should another emer- 
gency arise. The size of this force would depend on the need. 
In World War I about 15,000 birds were used and in World 
War II some 54,000 birds. 

The pigeons at Fort Monmouth are not just a flock of 
anonymous birds; rather they are carefully selected and 
trained. There are oldsters in the lofts, veterans of the wars 
with feats of heroism in their records, and youngsters untried 
in battle but with known ability in performance of duty. All 
young birds undergo a preliminary screening test to determine 
whether or not they have the desired physical qualifications 
which include weight, body conformation and richness of 
plumage. Final selection, however, is not made until the birds 
have been sufficiently tested during training flights and in 
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races conducted by the civilian pigeon associations. Relia- 
bility, speed and endurance are the main factors in selecting 
a number of outstanding birds for breeding purposes. Feathered 
recruits also have been tested in large-scale maneuvers—the 
Army’s peacetime proving ground. 


Signal pigeons are used by patrols, scouts and agents in 
back of the enemy lines. Special pigeon parachute equipment 
is used in dropping the pigeons to the agents and isolated 
groups. The pigeon is customarily utilized when mechanical 
communications fail, but he is especially useful as a supple- 
mentary means of communication when other routes are over- 
taxed. In the North African campaign, for example, requisi- 
tions for ammunition were sent by pigeon, with delivery ac- 
complished 24 hours faster than through the overcrowded 
communications channels. Now retired at Fort Monmouth is 
the pigeon ‘that carried the first news to Corps Headquarters 
in North Africa revealing the surrender of the 10th and 15th. 
Panzer Divisions. He flew a distance of 65 miles in 82 minutes, 
arriving with the message ahead of all other means of com- 
munication. 


Normally all written messages are in code, inscribed on 
a tough thin paper for lightness. Map overlays or sketches 
may also be transmitted by pigeon. The material may be in 
the original or in the form of microfilm with the message 
placed in a capsule attached to the pigeon’s leg. A larger 
capsule for carrying more bulky messages, maps and photo- 
graphs has been carried on a pigeon’s back and has proved 
successful on short flights. Vital messages are usually sent 
in duplicate, using two pigeons to insure delivery. When 
used in the field by the military, the pigeons are delivered 
to the message centers where they are either picked up by 
the using organizations or delivered by Army mail facilities 
to the units requiring them. 

Some of the veteran birds are as esteemed in the pigeon 
fanciers’ world as any other heroes of the battlefield. High on 
the list is G. I. Joe who is credited with saving the lives of 
hundreds of troops at Colvi Bocchi, Italy. This pigeon flew 
20 miles in approximately 20 minutes carrying the request to 
cancel the scheduled bombing since a British brigade had 
entered the city in advance of expectations. If G. I. Joe had 
arrived a few minutes later, it might have been a different 
story. In 1946 G. I. Joe was awarded the Dicken medal by the 
Lord Mayor of London. 
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Other veterans of World War II included Jungle Joe who, 
when four months old, was parachuted to agents behind 
enemy lines in Asia. He carried vital information to head- 
quarters 225 miles away over some of Asia’s highest moun- 
tains. Burma Queen, then five months old, also was parachuted 
behind Japanese lines and flew 320 miles over mountains in 
nine hours to carry a message that brought relief to an 
isolated band of men. Blackie Halligan, a veteran who died 
in 1948, carried a message from the 164th Infantry on Guadal- 
canal revealing the position of 300 Japanese troops. Blackie 
was severely wounded but, true to tradition, he got the mes- 
sage through. 

The use of pigeons in war is no innovation for they have been 
so used since the siege of Troy. During the siege of Paris in 
1870-71 the Germans recognized their value to the besieged 
and trained hawks to intercept them. The Paris pigeons 
revived interest in the utilization of the birds for military and 
naval purposes, with the training activities centering largely in 
Belgium. 

An Army Signal pigeon company consists of nine officers 
and 149 enlisted men. This includes 108 enlisted pigeoneers 
in addition to company clerks, supply men, cooks and sup- 
porting personnel. The Surgeon General supplies each pigeon 
company with one veterinary officer and three enlisted as- 
sistants. Each pigeon company has 4500 pigeons—900 for 


U. S. Army Photograph 
The capsule on the back allows the pigeon to carry bulkier loads. 
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Preparing a pigeon message for a flight from an island in the Admiralty 
Group during the Pacific campaign. 


breeding purposes, 3600 for communications purposes. The 


breeder pigeons are consolidated into a breeder platoon and 
the balance of the birds are prorated to three combat platoons. 
A platoon consisting of four combat sections is normally as- 
signed to division, corps or Army headquarters. A combat 
section has five pigeoneers including one corporal. 


The Signal Corps pigeons are housed in lofts of three 
types. Permanent lofts are mainly located at the pigeon 
breeding base. Portable breeding ‘lofts are normally used 
by the Signal pigeon companies. These lofts are seldom 
moved and are maintained in close proximity to Army head- 
quarters. 


A third type, the mobile combat loft, is maintained on a 
quarter-ton trailer and is towed by a jeep. This loft is stocked 
with young birds and is moved each day to a new location 
where the youngsters are given flight exercises to strengthen 
their wings. This procedure is known as mobilizing the 
pigeons. The mobile combat loft is generally stabilized in a 
given spot after a period of two or three weeks and youngsters 
are trained in as little as five days’ time to home with messages 
from a distance of as much as 50 miles. 

The expansion of the carrier pigeon program when the need 
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arises will depend on the Department of the Army’s affiliation 
plan by which national pigeon organizations not only supply 
birds but also pigeoneers, highly skilled in the training 
and handling of birds. During World War II about 40,000 
of the 54,000 pigeons employed were supplied to the Signal 
Corps by American fanciers through voluntary donations. 
About half of the birds were returned to their owners after 
the war. 

Pigeons are accountable property and are carried in the 
company property record book. The accountability of young 
birds is not picked up until the first of the year following 
the completion of training and racing and after final selec- 
tions have been made. The records of birds, including all 
flights, are kept from birth in a form similar to a soldier’s 
201 file. 

All Signal Corps pigeons wear two identification leg bands. 
Each band carries the two last digits of the calendar year in 
which the bird was hatched and the pigeon’s serial number. 
One band is marked USA, the other US. In case of disposal 
through sale, the USA band is removed. indicating that the 
pigeon is no longer Army property. 
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U. S. Army Photograph 


The author releases a young bird for the first time at the Pigeon 
Breeding and Training Center. 
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Probably no natural phenomenon has intrigued man and 
held his interest more than the ability of the homing pigeon 
to fly long distances from a strange locality and across un- 
familiar territory to his home loft. The pigeon’s ability has 
long been recognized and employed and the principles of 
training known. The Greeks transmitted the names of Olympic 
victors by pigeons, and historians believe they learned the art 
of training the birds from the Persians. The reason for the 
pigeon’s ability to home has remained unsolved. 


Evidence directed toward the solution of the age-old 
mystery of how the birds navigate was recently revealed in a re- 
port of experiments conducted over a period of six years by 
Dr. Henry L. Yeagley of the Department of Physics, Pennsy]- 
vania State College, in cooperation with the Signal Corps. 
Dr. Yeagley is of the opinion that the homing pigeon navigates 
to its home loft because of sensitivity to the magnetic field of 
the earth and to the coriolis forces. This latter results from 
a natural relationship between the earth’s rotational velocity 
and motion of a body over the earth. The forces involved 
are a direct function of the earth’s rotational speed, the speed 
of a body moving over the earth’s surface and the latitude 
of the moving body. 


A bird is sensitive to the magnitude of the coriolis effect 
by virtue of some organ or organs, Dr. Yeagley reports. The 
pigeon orients itself by becoming familiar with its home or 
loft, after which it is able to navigate or return to the home 
loft from great distances, even though it is not familiar 
with the intervening territory. 


Studies at the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Rutgers University have disclosed that diet has considerable 
effect on the homing performance of pigeons. In another 
investigation conducted at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, in col- 
laboration with the United States Air Force, pigeons were 
placed in a decompression chamber to find out how the birds 
would react when released at an altitude of 25,000 feet. 
Although experienced racers, the birds appeared confused 
and reluctant to fly. These tests indicate that, if air facilities 
are used, it may be necessary to give birds a rest of two or 
three hours before their release in order to allow the oxygen 
content of the blood to become normal. 

Other migratory birds have the power to navigate and in a 
great number of instances outperform the pigeon. One species, 
the golden plover, performs the feat of flying 3000 miles from 
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Alaska to the Hawaiian Islands over the Pacific. These birds, 
however, have not been trained to serve man. 

The Signal Corps pigeon is outstanding for its consistency 
of performance, which is all the more astonishing considering 
the, bird’s natural fear of gunfire. Big Tom furnished an 
example of such performance in World War I. Released at 
Grandpre at 1435 one afternoon, this bird flew through in- 
tense machine-gun and artillery fire; yet 25 minutes later his 
important message was delivered at a village 24 miles away. 
One of the bird’s legs had been shot away and a part of his 
breast ripped open by a machine-gun bullet which was still 
lodged there. The message tube, intact, was hanging by the 
ligaments of the torn leg. 

One of the famed hero pigeons of our time was Cher Ami, 
who saved the “Lost Battalion” of the 77th Division in World 
War I. Despite grievous wounds she flew 24 miles in 25 
minutes, staying alive only a short time after her brave and 
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On the Fifth Army front in Italy in 1944, this bird dog had the un- 


usual job of canine MP, patrolling for AWOL homing pigeons. The 
pigeon loft is of the mobile type. 
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A tank commander releases a message-bearing pigeon. 


historic flight. Her body was mounted and placed in the 
National Museum at Washington. 

But the grand old man on the retired list at Fort Monmouth 
was Kaiser, who died 31 October 1949 at the age of 32 years, 
the age equivalent of 160 years in a human being. His body 
is now preserved in the Smithsonian Institution. Hatched in 
Germany on 27 February 1917, Kaiser was taken prisoner in 
World War 1 by United States forces during the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. When in 1949 Kaiser slumped to the bottom 
of his cage at Fort Monmouth he still wore the aluminum 
leg band with the seal of the German imperial crown. Kaiser 
sired 103 offspring and, although he did not take part in 
World War II, a great number of his offspring did. In 1948 
he traveled to Washington for an Army citation and received 
a gold leg band from a Los Angeles American Legion Post of 
which he was named an honorary member. 





JAPAN’S FREE PRESS 


HE evolution of the Japanese press since August 1945 is 

unique in the annals of military occupation. Instead of 
the press being closed down, with only certain journals per- 
mitted to publish under license, General MacArthur directed 
that all Japanese newspapers and magazines continue to pub- 
lish. The way to learn democratic free press procedures was 
by doing. 

This confidence has been justified. From a regimented 
press—ordered by the Japan Board of Information what to 
print, how much to print and when to print—the Japanese 
newspaper and magazine press today has evolved into a thou- 
sand-tongue press, carrying to its readers diverse opinions 
and news. From an irresponsible press that projected false, 
misleading and biased news, the Japanese newspapers, in the 
main, have evolved into a responsible press that publishes a 
truthful, comprehensive and intelligent account of events. 

The evolution was not achieved quickly. At the beginning 
the Press and Publications Branch of Civil Information and 
Education Section, SCAP, exercised rigid censorship; but that 
censorship soon became post-publication review. More and 
more, as the Japanese learned new principles, editors were 
placed on their own and met their increased responsibilities 
conscientiously. The point is that from the beginning of the 
Occupation editors exercised some responsibility; they were 
not silenced in the fear that they would disrupt the Occupation. 
It took courage to run this risk; but it paid off. 

The MacArthur Press Code, basic directive upon which 
Japanese journalism has been reconstructed, was issued 19 
September 1945. It stated well known Western journalistic 
principles, the most important point being: “News must adhere 
strictly to the truth.” 
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Reorganization of the Japanese press followed immediately. 
This reorganization, designed to rid the press of those who 
were ultra-nationalists and militarists, was left largely to 
the Japanese themselves. Some interesting developments re- 
sulted. One was the unsuccessful attempt by the newspaper 
labor union to take over editorial control of the papers. 
Just as the new way of life in Russia was implemented by a 
dictatorship of the proletariat led by a doctrinaire intellectual 
elite, so here in Japan some of the newspaper labor union 
leaders proposed to establish a labor union dictatorship, pro- 
grammed by an intellectual elite of Communist editors. 

The Japanese publishers, editors and reporters were con- 
fused and bewildered by the climax in their nation’s long his- 
tory. False gods and false leaders had led the country to war. 
It was the extreme Right, with its anti-Communist slogans, 
its intense nationalism, its Emperor deification and its penchant 
for plots and violence, that was responsible for Japan’s 
ruin. 

Against this background, the Civil Information and Educa- 
tion Section, SCAP, projected the following definition of a free 
newspaper: “A free newspaper is a private commercial under- 
taking with a public function. It must recognize its responsi- 
bility to supply the public with a true report of the important 
events. This news must be presented truthfully, fairly and 
impartially. In its editorial columns, a free newspaper has 
the right to project the opinions of the owners of the newspaper 
or of the management selected by the owners. Freedom of 
press means the right to publish, without previous license, 
subject to the law of libel.” 

Such a concept was approved by neither the Japan Com- 
munist Party nor the newspaper labor union. Nor did the 
left-wing Allied Powers correspondents like it. The reac- 
tionary elements of Japan, on the other hand, held to the 
theory that a newspaper is a public utility and can be con- 
trolled by the state. But CIE stuck to its guns. “It continues 
to stress in its seminars and its newspaper institutes that a 
free press must be a responsible, objective press; that the 
news must be reported truthfully, accurately, objectively and 

fairly; that news must be separated from editorial and re- 
‘ portorial opinion; that a free newspaper must be free to 
project the ideas of its readers in “Letters to the Editor” 
columns; that a newspaper should be a forum for the ex- 
change of ideas on public men and public measures; and that 
the owners and management are responsible for contents. 
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The first major test of a free press came early in 1946, 
sparked by the editor of the Yomiuri Shimbun, who pointed out 
the techniques of the Japan Communist Party for degrading 
newspapers, magazines, labor unions, universities, colleges, 
schools, farmers’ associations, youth associations and religious 
faiths. This started a cold war of ideologies in the Japanese 
press. The Communists adopted Lenin’s technique of con- 
fusing the terminology by calling Communist clubs, societies, 
federations and pseudo-political nuclei “democratic organiza- 
tions.” Communists tried to take over newspapers and news 
agencies; but the courageous stand taken by publishers, editors 
and reporters thwarted all these attempts. 

The steady conversion of Japanese editors to the demo- 
cratic ideal is reflected in the statement of a provincial news- 
paper editor: “Democracy along Western lines is a most radical 
and uncompromising revolution for us Japanese. Your 
Democracy is based on the idea that the people can govern 
themselves better than a dictator pr a few around him can do 
it for them. Until General MacArthur liberated us we never 
believed in that theory; we never understood it. Our whole 
political background has been one of authoritarianism. It is 
easy for us to understand Communist dictatorship,” he wrote, 
“but your type of Democracy is the most radical thing 
we have ever experienced in our country. It requires us to 
think. I believe the mission of my newspaper is to witness 
to the truth and to advocate justice and law and order. I think 
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Fal free press al work. A busy news desk in a Tokyo newspaper 
office. 
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all of our newspapers should do just that, and moreover we 
should argue editorially for pure, austere and undiluted demo- 
cratic processes. I think we should not only reject Communism 
with its lies, deceits, lawlessness and murder, but I think we 
should also reject the idea that Democracy is subservient to an 
economic system that measures life solely by material values.” 


The Japanese newspapers of their own accord organized the 
Japan Newspaper Publishers and Editors Association, with 
its ambitious goal of seeking to create the most responsible 
press on earth. Today there are more than 130 daily news- 
papers in the Association, with a combined circulation of 
19,500,000. 

While at first the Japanese editors had difficulty in differ- 
entiating between freedom to comment and libel, there are 
few today that carry libelous articles, and while there was 
difficulty in keeping editor-reporter opinion out of straight 
news reporting, today the majority of the responsible press 
keeps news writing separate from opinionated writing. 


Great though its strides have been, however, there are in 
Japan no newspapers comparable to The New York Times, 
Dallas News, Sacramento Bee, Burlingame Advance, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Palo Alto Times, The London Times or 
your own home-town newspaper. The reasons for this may be 
attributed to old mores, lack of education on the part of the 
publishers, editors and reporters, and inability to absorb 
Western ideals quickly. 

Japanese publishers, editors and reporters of responsible 
newspapers are making an earnest and valiant attempt to shed 
old mores and to turn their backs on the pre-war philosophies. 
General MacArthur has inspired this strange and mysterious 
people to embrace a new life. In the vanguard of those who 
are striving to achieve the apogee of a truly democratic state 
are the newspapers and magazines that believe in and exhort 
for rationality, political order and responsibility, humani- 
tarian brotherhood, personal initiative and free enterprise. 
These outnumber the Communist newspapers ten to one. 


Living through a hot war and a cold war, Japanese pub- 
lishers and editors know the important role played by ideolo- 
gies and political maxims. In the old days they were the 
mere promulgators of the ideas and political maxims of the 
state and the ruling cliques. Today, they think for them- 
selves and call no man an ideological boss. 





Pictorial Section 


WOMEN IN THE 
ARMED FORCES 


HE success achieved by servicewomen in World War II 

won for many of these pioneers the privilege of integra- 
tion into the regular Armed Forces on an equal footing with 
their brother servicemen. 


For members of the Women’s 
Army Corps intensive training 
has been expanded to include 
field bivouacs conducted as 
part of their thirteen-week 
basic training cycle. 

The Navy’s WAVES—limited 
during World War II to shore 
duty in the United States and 
the Hawaiian Islands—are to- 
day serving in Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, Germany and Eng- 
land as well. 

Signifying their new military 
status, Air Force WAFs_at- 
tend the co-educational officer 
candidate school at Lackland 
Air Force Base where they re- 
ceive the same classroom and 
field training as their brother 
candidates. 





Although most women 
Marines are assigned to ad- 
ministrative duties, there has 
been no relaxation in their in- 
tensive boot camp training which includes familiarization with 
such weapons as machine guns, flame throwers and mortars. 
Meanwhile, in peace and war, in every hemisphere and cli- 
mate, the humanitarian efforts of Army, Navy and Air Force 
nurses assure service personnel expert medical care. 
Throughout the Armed Forces, these women play an essential 
role in the Nation’s defense. 
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Close-order drill is a regular part of every nurse’s training at 
National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Maryland. 


(All photographs in this section by Armed Forces agencies) 








Army nurses care for sick and injured patients at Army hospitals 
throughout the United States and overseas. Below, an Air Force flight nurse 


examines medical equipment carried aboard evacuation aircraft. 











WAC recruits replenish their canteens during bivouac training. Below, 
a WAC recruit practices marksmanship. As part of their basic training, 


members of the Corps may volunteer for instruction in weapons firing. 











WAF enlisted women on control tower duty issue radio instructions 
to incoming planes. Below, WAF officer candidates drill with airmen 
during co-educational training at Lackland Air Force Base, Texas. 
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WAVE recruits in formation for noon muster at the Great Lakes Train- 
ing Center. Below, a WAVE adjusts oxygen masks in the low pres- 
sure testing chamber at the Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Florida. 





Precision marching as practiced by Marine recruits at Parris Island, 
South Carolina. Below, Marine recruits study the operation of the light 
machine gun. 

















OFFICER PROCUREMENT 
IN THE GUARD 


By 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM F. HoLDERMAN 


ee HE Congress shall have Power . . . To provide for 

organizing, arming, and disciplining, the Militia, and 
for governing such Part of them as may be employed in the 
Service of the United States, reserving to the States respec- 
tively, the appointment of the Officers, and the Authority of 
training the Militia, according to the discipline prescribed by 
the Congress .” Thus the Constitution outlines the 
responsibilities of the Federal and State governments with 
respect to the functioning of the National Guard. 

Under the Constitution, the procurement and training of 
National Guard personnel is a State prerogative. However, 
for an officer to “be employed in the Service of the United 
States,” he must be Federally recognized as prescribed by the 
National Defense Act of 1916. This Act provides for Federal 
supervision of State forces and permits the States to raise 
troops only under standards set by the Federal military de- 
partments. The National Guard Bureau is the central agency 
which supervises and coordinates National Guard matters on 
the Federal level for the Departments of the Army and the 
Air Force. 

The present structure of the Guard is based upon a reorgan- 
ization plan initiated by the War Department and the Bureau 
during World War II. Under policies established at that time, 
all wartime officers of the Armed Forces were declared eligible 
for the new National Guard if they could qualify professionally, 
physically and morally. Second lieutenants were drawn from 
war experienced warrant officers and enlisted men of the first 
three grades and from ROTC graduates. 

Since 1 July 1946, the officer strength of the National Guard 
has climbed from 13 officers in four Federally recognized units 





CAPTAIN WILLIAM F. HOLDERMAN, NGB, is Army Information 
Officer, National Guard Bureau. 
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to a total of some 33,925 in 5279 units on 31 December 1949 
—the highest peacetime strength in Guard history. 

Currently, the Guard is rapidly preparing its forces to ful- 
fill its Mobilization Day role in conjunction with the regular 
Armed Forces. To its ranks have been gathered many war 
experienced officers to lead its battalions, fly its jet-propelled 
planes and man its early warning radar nets. 

Procurement programs are designed to provide a steady in- 
flux of junior officers. Reserve officers, ROTC graduates and 
former noncommissioned officers of the first three grades are 
eligible for commissions in the Guard. However, any member 
with the necessary qualities of leadership, the will to work and 
the ability to learn may become an officer. Emphasis is placed 
on filling junior officer vacancies by commissioning postwar 
Guardsmen from the ranks. 

Enlisted men in any of the following categories are eligible 
for consideration: recent ROTC graduates; former first-three 
graders (not over 32 years of age) with six months or more 
of wartime service; former enlisted men (not over 28 years 
of age) with wartime experience in any grade and who are 
college graduates; or enlisted men with one year of total 
service in the Armed Forces or the National Guard who suc- 
cessfully complete the 10 series of the Army extension courses. 

In the Air National Guard, eligibles include those of war- 
rant grade or the first three grades of airmen (under 28 years 
of age) who either have completed two years of college or who 
can pass the aviation cadet examination. With wartime flyers 
getting older and physical requirements becoming ever more 
stringent as a result of modern high-speed aircraft, the Guard 
must maintain a continuing program for procurement of young 
pilots in addition to the normal recruiting of Reserve officers 
relieved from active duty. Currently the Air National Guard 
is accepting in commissioned ranks only surgeons, dentists, 
chaplains, weather officers, communications officers and replace- 
ment pilots. 

Some States have established National Guard officer can- 
didate schools which provide week-end instruction to selected 
enlisted men. in subjects supplementing their extension courses. 
In other States divisional schools are set up for the same 
purpose. On 30 September 1949 some 23,000 enlisted men were 
enrolled in the 10 series of Army extension courses as a 
means of qualifying for commissions in the Guard. 
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Successful completion of an officer candidate course does not 
guarantee Federal recognition to the graduate. The can- 
didate is awarded a commission only if there is a vacancy 
for him to fill. Otherwise he receives a certificate of eligibility 
and a chance to fill the first suitable opening to occur in 
his unit. If the opening occurs within two years from the 
date of his certificate of eligibility, he is not required to re- 
appear before an examining board. 

Procurement procedures are generally similar in all States 
under standards specified in National Guard Bureau publi- 
cations. State regulations governing commissioned officers, al- 
though varying in some instances, present no obstacle to officer 
procurement. 

The procedure followed by Captain John Doe is typical 
of the manner in which the National Guard obtains many of 
its officers. Doe is a Reserve officer who was released from 
extended active duty in early 1949. Thirty-one years old, he 
was commissioned at the Fort Benning Infantry Officer Can- 
didate School. With a total of eight years’ service—six as 
an officer—he is combat-seasoned with 23 months’ oversea 
duty. Although out of uniform, he desires to retain his status 
in one of the components of the Armed Forces. He decides 
to join his local National Guard field artillery battalion. 


Learning that the battalion has a vacancy in his grade, Doe 
submits an application to the commander. Having met the 
eligibility requirements, including a physical fitness test, he 
is notified to appear before the examining board. 

The board consists of a Regular Army officer from the 
State senior instructor’s office and two National Guard officers 
from Headquarters, Division Artillery, of which the field artil- 
lery battalion is a part. The board approves his application 
with the understanding that a temporary waiver for profes- 
sional qualifications will be granted, provided he passes an 
examination in field artillery technique and operations within 
a year. By taking prescribed subcourses of the appropriate 
Army extension course or by attending the Field Artillery 
Officers Basic Course at Fort Sill, he should meet the standards 
set for his grade and assignment. Had the organization 
been infantry, in which Doe was qualified, a waiver would 
not have been required. He had no choice, however, of the 
type unit to which he would be assigned since the State head- 
quarters specifies the allocation of units to the various 
communities. 
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After his acceptance by the examining board, Doe’s papers 
are forwarded to the State Adjutant General for review, then 
to the National Guard Bureau in Washington for check and 
comparison with his official records. After clearing these 
agencies, Doe receives recognition from the National Guard 
Bureau as a commissioned officer qualified for Federal service. 
In this status he attends drills and draws pay equal to that 
of a captain in the Regular Army for periods of actual service 
rendered. Upon accepting an appointment as an officer in 
the National Guard of the United States, his Reserve com- 
mission is automatically terminated. 

Had he been a wartime Navy or Marine Corps officer, Doe 
could have received a commission in the same manner. Former 
Army, Navy and Air Force aviators are welcomed into Air 
National Guard units. Already 128 former Navy pilots and 
two former RCAF pilots are among those Federally recog- 
nized as Air National Guardsmen. 

National Guard training conforms to planned programs super- 
vised by the Chief, Army Field Forces, or by the Chief of Staff, 
U. S. Air Force. Supervision of ground units is conducted 
by the various Armies. In the case of Air Guard units, this 
supervision is delegated to the numbered Air Forces through 
the Continental Air Command. All training conforms to pro- 
grams issued through the National Guard Bureau and is 
geared to standards of the regular services. Numbered Armies 
‘and Air Forces, although having training supervision over 
Guard units, exercise no command function over these 
organizations—they operate in an advisory capacity only. 
Members of the regular components are detailed as instruc- 
tors and assist unit commanders in planning and conducting 
their programs. In the last analysis, however, training re- 
sponsibility rests with the unit commander. 

Recently both air and ground units adopted the Three 
Year Training Plan. This system—assuring thorough and 
uniform training for all units—is flexible enough to train 
recruits in basic subjects while others receive advanced in- 
struction. 

In 1949, for the first time since its postwar reorganization, 
major units such as Air Force wings and Army divisions con- 
ducted summer training as units. Officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel received valuable training with large, well-integrated 
organizations preparing for their M-Day missions. 

Field training in 1949 was the most successful as well as 
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the largest ever undertaken by the National Guard during 
peacetime. With the exception of one regiment, all 27 Army 
divisions trained as coordinated units. All divisions going into 
the field came under the three-year program. Indicative of 
the progress already made, most of these divisions used second 
year subjects from the master schedules. Under a program 
initiated in January 1949, a majority of these units had com- 
pleted their small arms firing requirements during week-end 
periods prior to the start of field training. This enabled the 
troops to devote more time in the field to individual tactical 
and technical training and to small unit field problems. 


By 1951, it is estimated, all organizations will have com- 
pleted one three-year training cycle. Individuals completing 
this cycle will have been trained in their particular military 
occupational specialties, and organizations will have partici- 
pated in unit training up to regimental and group levels. 


A training program for division staffs has been published, 
and service schools are now preparing training programs for 
regimental and battalion staffs of all the arms and services. 
This marks the first time in the history of the Guard that 
a training program has been designed specifically for com- 
manders and staff officers. Also under way are training pro- 
grams for liaison pilots, division military government sections 
and even selective service detachments for State headquarters. 


Under a plan agreed upon by the States and the Air Force, 
the Air National Guard in 1949 assigned its commanders 
training supervision over subordinate units and personnel with- 
out regard to State boundaries. Air Force units from 48 States 
operate as 12 wings—in most cases far removed from their 
home States. Army divisions supported by more than one 
State have functioned under this principle for some time. 

With an official drill period of only two hours a week, as 
against the 40-hour week of the regular forces, the National 
Guard attempts to keep abreast of the proficiency of its 
sister components by devoting extra time to training and study, 
as well as by employing new developments in instructional 
techniques. As a consequence, some National Guard divisions 
aye immediately ready, if necessary, to perform minor defensive 
and covering missions. 

Air National Guard units are equally prepared to provide 
effective air support to Army forces. The addition of modern 
equipment will enable them to perform their functions of 
interception, penetration and night fighting. 
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RESCUE BY AIR 


COLONEL RicHarp T. KIcHT 


66 AVE five minutes’ gas supply . . . position unknown 
. altitude 900 feet . . . sea calm . . . we're 
going to ditch . . . wish us luck .. . ”—then silence. When, 


at 1045 on 16 November 1949, the air-to-ground radio sta- 
tion at Kindley Air Force Base in Bermuda received this 
message, there was touched off one of the biggest peacetime 
air-sea rescue searches in history. Directing the effort was 
the Air Rescue Service, a division of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service. 

The distress signal came from a B-29 on a 4100-mile non- 
stop formation flight from California to Bermuda and then on 
to a training base in England. The bomber—carrying a 
twelve-man air and eight-man ground crew—had lost its way 
in the heavy skies after navigational equipment failed. 

Standard items of ditching equipment, including rubber 
life rafts, life vests and other survival supplies, were on the air- 
craft and the airmen were trained in their use. It was a reason- 
able presumption, therefore, that if the B-29 did not break up 
on crash landing, the occupants stood a good chance of getting 
out. Always, the Air Rescue Service (ARS) assumes that every 
crash has survivors and every effort is made to find, aid and 
return them to safety. 

ARS planes from MacDill AFB, Tampa, Florida; Westover 
AFB, Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts; Maxwell AFB, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama; Lowry AFB, Denver, Colorado; and Ramey AFB, 
Puerto Rico, and Kindley AFB joined in the hunt. Augmenting 
these were other search aircraft from East Coast air fiélds. 
With only meager clues as to the lost bomber’s whereabouts, 
the searchers fanned out for hundreds of miles around Ber- 
muda, combing each square mile. Navy, Coast Guard and 
other surface vessels were called into action. A low ceiling 





COLONEL RICHARD T. KIGHT, USAF, is Commanding Officer, Air 
Rescue Service, MATS. 
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AIRBORNE LIFEBOAT TO THE RESCUE 


An SB-17 drops a rescue lifeboat during a training mission over San ] 
Francisco Bay. Below, parachutes lower the lifeboat into the sea, 
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hampered visibility and high seas added to the difficulties of 
the searchers. 

On the second evening of the hunt an Air Force pilot sighted 
flares and another picked up a trail of jettisoned cargo. These 
hopeful signs added impetus to the search. Seventy-five hours 
after the crash an ARS SB-17 spotted two liferafts bobbing in 
mountainous waves about 350 miles northeast of Bermuda. 
The pilot dropped an airborne A-1 lifeboat, radioed the posi- 
tion and circled the cheering survivors while directing a nearby 
Canadian destroyer to the rescue. To its long list of lives saved, 
ARS thus added another 18. Of the original 20 crewmen, two 
had drowned at the time of the crash. 

This incident, albeit spectacular, is only one in a number of 
cases that ARS is called upon to handle in the normal course 
of its duties. Almost daily, distress messages are relayed to 
ARS. Whether the emergency takes the form of a feathered 
propeller or a failing engine or involves an actual crash, ARS 
stands ready on a 24-hour alert basis to perform many differ- 
ent types of life-saving. While most of its missions consist of 
searches for missing or crashed aircraft, the Air Rescue Serv- 
ice on occasion has sought a child lost in the woods. It has 
evacuated sick and wounded from remote points, dropped hay 
to snow-bound cattle and delivered sand bags to flooded areas. 


Air Rescue Service exists only to save lives. It is equipped 
and trained to carry out any rescue mission by day or night to 
insure that no life is lost through a wasted minute or a mis- 
directed effort. To accomplish this aim ARS maintains nine 
units strategically located within the United States, each with 
personnel and equipment best suited to that particular area. 
Gradually expanding in oversea areas to provide search and 
rescue support along MATS’ globe-circling air routes, ARS now 
operates a total of 28 establishments. 


Each flight maintains a rescue control center on a 24-hour 
basis connected by direct telephone and interphone with Flight 
Service Centers, Air Force Bases, and radio centers of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Oceanic Air Traffic Control and 
International Civil Aviation Organization. Other rescue agencies 
in the control network include Coast Guard units as well as 
ARS flights in the Service’s tactical radio net. Through 
these channels Air Rescue Service is alerted and missions are 
coordinated. 2 

The rescue control officer on duty has special files at 
his fingertips showing the names, locations, telephone numbers 
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USAF Photograph 

These students of the Pararescue and Land Survival School use a 
toboggan to ease an “injured survivor” down a mountainside. 
and available equipment of all public and private rescue agen- 
cies within his area of responsibility together with a supply of 
maps and charts for plotting purposes. Added to all this is his 
thorough knowledge of the appropriate techniques for conduct- 
ing a search. 

In the event that an aircraft is reported overdue or missing, 
the nearest Air Rescue Flight is alerted either by Flight Serv- 
ice, CAA or an airfield operations office. The reporting agency 
furnishes all available information on the plane—the type 
of aircraft, names of the pilot, crew members and passengers, 
point of departure, destination, route to be followed, esti- 
mated time en route, hours of fuel aboard, last known position 
and time at that position. 

Unless the plane is known to have crashed, a communica- 
tions search is initiated. All airports along the plane’s pro- 
posed flight path are queried. Often a pilot will land be- 
cause of bad weather, depleted fuel supply or some other emer- 
gency at a field other than his intended destination—but 
without closing his flight plan or notifying anyone that he is 
safe. If the communications search is unsuccessful, the rescue 
control officer plots the area in which the aircraft may have 
crashed, paying particular attention to areas of greatest prob- 
ability—mountainous areas or zones of bad weather. 
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After crews are thoroughly briefed, ARS planes search pre- 
selected and assigned sectors, keeping in radio contact with 
the home base and other search planes. If necessary, advance 
bases are established to facilitate control of operations. 
Pararescue teams and land rescue-survival teams are placed on 
a stand-by status. All rumors and leads are tracked down. If 
the airplane has crashed in an inaccessible spot, a pararescue 
team is flown to the site and parachuted to aid survivors. 
Meanwhile the land rescue team, more thoroughly equipped, 
makes its way to the scene of the crash by vehicle or on foot. 

If survivors can be moved they are evacuated—the more 
seriously injured first—by jeep, helicopter, weasel, or even 
on stretchers carried by rescue party members. 

The pararescue team—often called “mercy paratroopers” 
—is made up of a doctor, two medical technicians and two 
specially trained survival experts. Members must qualify in- 
itially as parachutists; they must then learn the technique of 
conducting rescue missions in mountainous country, in desert 
terrain, in tropical and arctic regions. Land rescue-survival 
teams receive identical training—except for parachute 
jumping. 

While Air Rescue Service’s primary function is to provide 
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A land rescue team training in the Florida Everglades uses medical 
supplies that have been dropped by plane in a “Mercy Bomb.” 
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immediate search and rescue facilities for military aircraft 
wherever they fly, such rescue operations are not the job of 
any single agency. ARS cooperates with other Government 
or private organizations—organized and volunteer. 

Operating as it does in every type of terrain and climate, 
ARS chooses its equipment with care. Where practicable, all 
items are standardized. Among some 350 aircraft presently 
in use are the SB-17 (a B-17 converted for search and rescue 
work) with airborne lifeboat; C-82 and C-47 cargo and per- 
sonnel planes; SA-10 amphibian; and the H-5 helicopter. Soon 
to be delivered are the SB-29 with airborne lifeboat, SA-16 
amphibians and C-125 transports, which will replace their coun- 
terparts now in use. Ground mobile equipment usually includes 
jeeps, radio trailers, weasels and 6x6 trucks. 

One-hundred-pound practice bombs used by the Air Force 
Training Command have been converted into mercy missiles. 
Into their sponge rubber-lined interiors are packed medicines, 
food, clothing or other needed items. These containers are 
dropped to isolated survivors to sustain them until help arrives. 

Since its establishment in 1946, Air Rescue Service has 
been alerted more than 4000 times in the United States alone, 
principally to aid overdue or missing military and civilian 
aircraft. Most of these alerts have been closed successfully 
with the airplanes being found safe. In some 800 incidents, 
however, actual distress or disaster aid was provided. During 
Fiscal Year 1949, Air Rescue Service was credited with saving 
35 lives and helping to save 100 more. 
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A “crash survivor” is placed aboard an L-5 liaison plane during mountain 
training in the Rockies. 











CLASSIFYING ARMED 
FORCES JOBS 


By 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL CHARLES G. DUNN 


HE Department of Defense, through its Personnel Policy 

Board, is currently engaged in an all-embracing analysis, 
classification and evaluation of all military jobs in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps. A specially created Mili- 
tary Occupational Classification Project is carefully drawing 
up the plan for this service-wide task. Out of this long-range 
endeavor, it is expected that a common classification structure 
will result, providing a sound basis for mobilization planning 
and for more effective allocation and utilization of military 
manpower. 

The project is an outgrowth of World War II experience 
and of the considered judgments of the Research and Develop- 
ment Board and the Munitions Board in the manpower field. 
Wartime experience underscored the fact that personnel opera- 
tions, to be effective, must be planned and executed on an 
inter-departmental basis. Although the military departments 
had done a considerable amount of basic study in the per- 
sonnel field, this excellent work, for the most part, had been 
done on a unilateral basis. As a result, the Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Marine Corps each had its own personnel structure 
and its own terminology. There was no integrated source of 
common information as to what jobs actually existed in the 
Armed Forces, where these jobs fitted in, and what they 
required in terms of human skills, knowledge and physical 
and mental capabilities. Some method was needed for relating 
similar jobs in each of the services and for evaluating these 
jobs according to a common standard. 

The benefits to be derived from such a job classification sys- 
tem soon became apparent. It would facilitate the allocation 
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of manpower according to quality and skills, rather than by 
mere numbers. It would aid in allocating manpower between 
the civilian economy and the Armed Forces, and within the 
Department of Defense as well. It would permit the placement 
of specialists in jobs where they were needed most. Finally, 
it would pave the way for common training in the military De- 
partments. 

The Research and Development Board reported in 1948 
that one of the conspicuous deficiencies in the area of human 
resources is the lack of adequate military occupational analysis. 
“Job requirements usually are set by rule of thumb and em- 
pirical methods,” the Board found, “and no effort is made to 
validate them by experimental check and actual performance. 
Among the services markedly different standards have some- 
times existed for essentiality of a program which could be ac- 
complished in the Department of Defense, and which would fur- 
nish to all of the military Departments a basic framework upon 
which they could build a common personnel management 
system.” 

Accordingly, the Board’s Manpower Panel recommended that 
the Personnel Policy Board take immediate steps to make 
the systems of occupational classification and coding, then 
operative in the Departments, as uniform as possible. Further, 
it recommended that a research program be launched looking 
toward the establishment of a single classification and coding 
system for the entire Defense Establishment. 


The passage of the Selective Service Act of 1948 highlighted 
the need. The services, under the auspices of the Munitions 
Board, were called upon to develop common procedures for 
the induction of recruits. While many agreements were 
reached, one knotty problem remained unsolved—how man- 
power would be allocated qualitatively in the event that more 
than one service required inductees, or in the event of mobili- 
zation. There was no real or scientific basis for such an allo- 
cation, it was agreed, mainly because all jobs had not been 
adequately analyzed or evaluated. 

Reiterating the need, the Chairman of the Munitions Board, 
in his July 1948 report to the Secretary of Defense, called for 
the establishment of a common system of job classification, 
analysis and evaluation. The Research and Development 
Board also concurred that such a program was necessary to 
assure proper planning for allocation and utilization of man- 
power. Accordingly, in August 1948, the Secretary of De- 
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fense vested full authority for the accomplishment of the 
program in the Chairman of the Personnel Policy Board. 


Briefly, the program has as its long-range objective the 
development of a common and uniform personnel manage- 
ment system which can become a part of the day-to-day opera- 
tion of all Departments. The project would recognize the essen- 
tial differences among the various personnel management sys- 
tems while seeking to develop, maintain and apply standardized 
personnel techniques within each Department. It would pro- 
vide a factual basis for the equitable allocation of manpower, 
balancing requirements both within the Department of De- 
fense and with relation to the needs of the civilian economy. 


The overall program is divided into two clear-cut phases. 
The first phase, requiring about one year, will be accomplished 
as an integrated operation at the Department of Defense level 
by pooling the efforts of personnel experts from the Depart- 
ments and the Personnel Policy Board. The second phase, 
requiring about four years, will be accomplished by the de- 
centralization of tasks to each of the Departments under the 
overall supervision of a small, controlling nucleus in the Per- 
sonnel Policy Board. 


During the first-year phase, the job information and data 
previously compiled by the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps will be fashioned into an operational system designed for 
both peacetime and mobilization use. As part of the project, 
an estimated 6000 enlisted, warrant officer and officer jobs will 
be examined and identified. Based on these data, all of the 
like or common jobs in the Departments will be grouped in 
common categories. For example, the jobs of cooks, radio 
operators and truck drivers—whether in the Army, Navy, Air 
Force or Marine Corps—are among the hundreds of jobs 
which probably can be treated on a common basis. Next, all 
of the common and uncommon jobs will be defined, using a 
uniform terminology and spelling out the requirements for 
each job simply and lucidly. These jobs will then be placed in 
their proper positions in the Armed Forces classification struc- 
ture. Finally, all of the jobs will be assigned code numbers 
so that all Departments may speak the same language, referring 
to the same job by the same code number. The code system, 
moreover, will permit the application of machine tabulation 
and accounting methods in personnel administration in all 
the services. 


‘ Since each of the Departments already had done a con- 
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siderable amount of job analysis, data in various degrees of 
completeness and in varying forms are available for most of 
the jobs to be covered. Sixty per cent of the existing ma- 
terial is in acceptable form, with the data on enlisted jobs in 
most instances being more complete than information on 
officer jobs. 

Of the 130 staff personnel participating in the first-year 
phase, about 40 per cent are civilian technicians and 60 per 
cent are officers. Officers participating in the project will later 
return to their Departments to assist in implementing the 
program. 

During the first phase, research will be undertaken to de- 
velop various common technicues and tools to be used in de- 
partmental operations. Methods of job analysis will be studied 
with a view to determining, for example, under what circum- 
stances these varying methods of analysis should be performed 
—whether, for instance, field analyses should be made by 
observation, questionnaire, committee method or a combina- 
tion of these. A standard format also will be developed. This 
will include definitions of the standardized language to be 
employed, a careful definition of the types and kinds of in- 
formation to be obtained and recorded and the order in 
which the material should be presented. Finally, there will 
be developed a system of job evaluation adapted to the needs 
of the Department of Defense. 

During the second phase, effort will be concentrated on the 
task of completing the analysis of all military jobs. Existing 
job information will be validated wherever necessary; final 
common job specifications will be prepared; and all military 
jobs will be evaluated on a standard basis. The main work- 
load, it is expected, will fall in the second and third years of 
the project. 

Increasingly, as the project approaches fulfillment, the 
standardized analysis and classification system will provide a 
firm basis for increased efficiency and economy throughout 
the Defense Establishment. Greater efficiency is assured when 
qualified men are used to perform essential tasks; and greater 
economy, too, results when maximum use is made of available 
manpower. In both of these areas, the classification system 
should prove its worth. But most important, the Armed 
Forces will be equipped with a tested system of classification 
and analysis, providing a scientific basis for the allocation of 
manpower if and when the onslaught of total war descends, 











THE PROPOSED DEFENSE 
BUDGET FOR FY 1951 


Extracts from statements by the President, the Secretary of 
Defense and the Service Secretaries on the Proposed 
Defense Budget for Fiscal Year 1951 


President Truman: 


BUDGET REQUIREMENTS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Our expenditures for national defense 
continue to be the largest item in the 
budget. . . . This budget . . . provides 
for active forces in a high state of train- 
ing, available for immediate use if neces- 
sary and as a nycleus for rapid expan- 
sion in the event of an emergency, and 
for reserve forces, organized and trained 
for early mobilization if necessary. 

For the past two years we have been 
adjusting our military programs to 
achieve a balanced structure which can 
be maintained over a period of years 
without an undue use of national re- 
sources. Vigorous actions have 
been taken to reduce overhead, to im- 
prove efficiency, to eliminate activities 
of low priority, and to realign our Armed 
Forces in accordance with a_ unified 
strategic concept. As a result, the esti- 
mate of obligational authority for the 
1951 program of the Department of De- 
fense, including certain obligations in 
1951 from 1950 authority, is 13 billion 
dollars, as compared with 14.2 billion 
dollars recommended for 1950 in the 
budget a year ago. 

My recommendations in this budget 
provide for balanced land, naval and 
air forces. . . The estimated obliga- 
tional authority of 13.7 billion dollars 
for 1951 includes 4.0 billions for the 
Army, 3.9 billions for the Navy and 
4.4 billions for the Air Force. In addi- 
tion the recommendations include 0.8 
billion for other Department of De- 
fense activities, including retired pay 
and proposed legislation; and 0.6 bil- 
lion for other national defense activities, 
mainly stockpiling of strategic and 
critical materials. .. . 
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Extension of authority for Selective 
Service, for which I plan to submit 
legislation, is vital as a positive demon- 
stration of our resolve to maintain the 
strength of the free world. . With it 
we will retain our ability to expand 
our Armed Forces rapidly in an emer- 
gency and will also insure adequate re- 
placements to maintain the required 
strength of our active forces. 

The extension of Selective Service 
authority will provide a temporary solu- 
tion to the military manpower problem 
of the active forces, but will leave un- 
solved the problem of trained manpower 
for our reserve forces. I point out again 
the necessity of a program of universal 
training if we are to provide on a con- 
tinuing basis sufficient numbers of men 
for the reserve forces, adequately trained 
to use effectively the increasingly com- 
plex machines of war. 

The total personnel assigned to com- 
bat forces will be the greatest since the 
completion of the demobilization follow- 
ing World War II, although the amounts 
recommended for 1951 will provide about 
3 per cent fewer officers and enlisted 
personnel on full-time active duty than 
at present. In 1951, it is planned to 
continue the organized units of the 
reserve forces at approximately the 
strength which is expected to be achieved 
by the end of the current year, but 
with better equipment, facilities and 
training. 

Under these recommendations for the 
Army this budget will provide 10 divi- 
sions, 48 antiaircraft battalions and other 
combat and service units. Complement- 
ing the active Army will be the National 
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PROPOSED DEFENSE BUDGET FOR FY 1951 


Guard with 350,000 personnel and the 
Organized Reserve with 255,000 in regu- 
lar training. 

The Navy under these recommenda- 
tions will operate an active naval fleet 
of 652 ships including 238 combatant 
ships. Six Marine Corps battalion land- 
ing teams will be maintained. A total 
of 5900 aircraft will be operated by the 
active forces and 2500 by the reserve 
forces. Supplementing the Navy and 
Marine Corps will be 204,850 members 
of the Naval Reserve and 50,772 of the 
Marine Corps Reserve in regular train- 
ing. 

It is contemplated that the active Air 
Force will be organized into 48 groups 
and 13 separate squadrons, approximately 
its present strength. The Air National 
Guard and the Air Force Reserve will 
be organized into 27 groups and 25 base 
wings, respectively. A total of 8800 air- 
planes, from trainers to heavy bombers, 
will be operated by the active Air Force 
and in addition 3400 by the Air Na- 
tional Guard and the Air Force Reserve. 

The services of the officers and en- 
listed men and women on active duty 
will require 4.3 billion dollars, over one- 
third of Defense Devartment military 
expenditures. This will provide for pay, 
allowances, subsistence, travel and cloth- 
ing for the active forces at the new 
rates of pay and allowances set by the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949. 

Estimated expenditures of 3.3 billion 
dollars will provide for operating and 
maintaining the aircraft, ships and ve- 
hicles, the airfields, training centers, 
hospitals, depots, various headquarters, 
ports and other stations. Most of this 
amount will be required for the pay 
of civilian employees in these activities. 
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These employees constitute the bulk of 
the approximately 725,000 civilian em- 
ployees expected to be engaged in the 
military functions of the Defense De- 
partment in 1951. This represents a sub- 
stantial reduction from the 865,000 pro- 
vided for in the 1950 budget. 

I have consistently stressed the im- 
portance of the civilian components of 
our Armed Forces. The Army and Air 
National Guard and the Air Force, Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps Reserves will 
require estimated expenditures of 696 
million dollars in 1951, as compared with 
the 663 million dollars estimated for 
1950. This will provide for the training 
of forces totaling 979,000, which ap- 
proximates the number expected to be 
in regular training by the end of the 
current year. Continued improvements 
are planned in the equipment available 
to these forces and in the effectiveness 
of their training programs. 

In order to overcome a major defi- 
ciency in the program for these forces, 
I recommend that the Congress author- 
ize the construction of additional armor- 
ies and similar training facilities. Funds 
for this purpose are included in the 
amount estimated for proposed legisla- 
tion. 

In addition, the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps of the Air Force, Army and 
Navy will necessitate expenditures of 
44 million dollars in 1951 to provide a 
continuing source of junior officers for 
the reserve forces and a portion of the 
junior officers required by the active 
forces. This will provide an estimated 
19,000 new junior officers in 1951, an 
increase of 2000 over the estimate for 
i Se 

Expenditures 


of the Department of 











MILITARY PAY STRENGTH 


[In thousands] 





Regulars and reserves on Reserves in drill 














full-time active duty pay status 
31 Dec. 1951 1951 
31 March 1949 average October average 
1948 (estimate) (estimate) 1949 (estimate) 

WERNER Oiahec s.ctt witae etiaie 538 639 630 565 605 
Navy and Marine 

GIG: sk das nwewaie dele 488 492 461 213 256 

MEE PORE ect ecvcnse os 368 416 416 82 118 

RONEN Shoe udere esc: 1394 1547 1507 860 979 
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Defense for research and development 
in 1951 are estimated at 606 million 
dollars, slightly less than in the current 
year. This amount includes the prin- 
cipal costs of the research and develop- 
ment activities, except for the construc- 
tion of research facilities and the pay 
and support of military personnel en- 
gaged in research and development 
activities. 

Procurement of complete aircraft will 
require expenditures of 2.1 billion dol- 
lars in 1951 for approximately 2300 air- 
planes, compared with 1.7 billion dollars 
for approximately 2800 airplanes in 1950. 
The change in average unit cost reflects 
the increasing complexity and cost of 
individual airplanes. . . . 

Under present procurement plans it 
is estimated that, in addition to the 1951 
deliveries of 2300 airplanes, approxi- 
mately 3100 airplanes will be delivered 
in 1952 and later years from authoriza- 
tions provided prior to that time. 

Naval ship construction will require 
298 million dollars of estimated expendi- 
tures in 1951. While no new obliga- 
tional authority is recommended in this 
budget, the 1951 expenditures will be 
only slightly less than the 314 million 
dollars estimated for 1950. Various sub- 
stitutions and adjustments have been 
made during the past year in the un- 
completed portion of the shipbuilding 
program. In addition to work completed 
in 1951, 467 million dollars of presently 
authorized naval ship construction will 
remain to be completed in 1952 and later 
years. 

Major procurement other than aircraft 
procurement and ship construction will 
require expenditures of 678 million dol- 
lars, a 50 per cent increase over the 
estimate for the current year and more 
than three times as much as in 1949. 
This will provide, mainly, combat equip- 
ment for Army and Marine Corps troops, 
equipment for modernizing the fleet, 
non-combat vehicles for the three mili- 
tary departments, and ammunition, tor- 
pedoes and guided missiles. . . . It will 
provide an orderly step in the replace- 
ment of the equipment left over from 
World War ITI which by the end of 1951 
will be at least six years old and there- 


fore in need of substantial improvements 
in design as a result of technical and 
scientific developments. The equipment 
for modernizing the fleet will give em- 
phasis to the role of antisubmarine war- 
fare. 

Construction of military public works 
will result in considerably smaller ex- 
penditures in 195] than in 1950. ... 
Exclusive of the construction for which 
legislative authorization will need to be 
made, 1951 expenditures are estimated 
at 182 million dollars compared with 
299 million dollars for 1950. This will 
provide for such construction as hous- 
ing for troops and their families, opera- 
tional facilities and facilities for re- 
search and development... . 

The Defense Department’s part in in- 
dustrial mobilization planning will pro- 
vide for maintaining machine tools and 
stand-by industrial plants, for tooling 
of pilot production lines, and for plac- 
ing educational orders, as well as for 
continuing industrial mobilization plan- 
ning studies with industry. Expenditures 
for this purpose are estimated at 109 
million dollars in 1951 compared with 
117 million dollars in 1950. ... 

Amounts are appropriated annually to 
provide the cost of pay for retired 
military personnel. The expenditures of 
345 million dollars estimated for 1951 
provide this retirement pay for per: 
sons whose services were for the most 
part rendered prior to World War II. 
The Government is at present incurring 
obligations for future payments at a 
rate two and one-half times the current 
retired pay expenditures. .. . 

Recommended new obligational au- 
thority [of 500 million dollars] will 
bring the funds for the stockpile to 
within 729 million dollars of the present 
total objective of 3.3 billion dollars. 
By the end of 1951, 65 per cent of the 
stock-pile will be delivered, and an 
additional 13 per cent will be under 
contract for delivery after 1951. We 
will be nearer to our goals for the 
materials the supply of which would be 
the most susceptible to interruption, than 
for the stockpile as a whole. .. . 


From President Truman’s budget message to the 8lst Congress, 9 January 1950 
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Secretary Johnson: 


SECURITY AND ECONOMY IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Budgeting for national defense, is, to 
the best of our ability, a translation of 
balanced forces and major materiel re- 
quirements into dollar amounts... . 

Included in the upward adjustments 
that were made in the proposed FY 1951 
budget (some of which were offset by 
reductions in other areas) were the fol- 
lowing: an increase of $150 million in 
the Navy’s funds available for aircraft 
procurement, flying time for combat 
units, and antisubmarine warfare; an 
increase for the Air Force of $150 mil- 
lion for aircraft procurement; and an 
increase of $51 million for the Army, 
mainly for the procurement of newly 
designed equipment. 

Our basic objective in effecting these 
adjustments has been to carry out all 
possible economies, but not to lose sight 
of the fact that our job is to provide 
security. Qur guiding principle must al- 


ways be security first, and economy 
second. ... 

The budget as forwarded to the Con- 
gress does not provide all the military 
forces the Joint Chiefs of Staff believe 
are required, if only the military point 
of view is taken into consideration. This 
country cannot, in time of peace, afford 
to support a military establishment of 
the size that military considerations, if 
taken alone, might call for; therefore 
more limited forces have been recom- 
mended. However, I do want to assure 
you that with the funds available we are 
securing the most effective defense pos- 
sible and that the effectiveness of the 
military establishment is substantially 
improved compared with a year or two 
years ago. This is the result of an in- 
crease in the number of men in combat 
units, together with the flow of new ma- 
teriel and equipment that is now reach- 
ing combat units of the Armed Forces... 


From a statement by the Secretary of Defense at 
the Budget Press Conference, 10 January 1950 


Secretary Gray: 


SUSTAINING COMBAT STRENGTH 


Under the proposals advanced in the 
President’s budget, the principal reduc- 
tions would occur in military personnel 
costs, which drop from $1,821,000,000 in 
the 1950 request to $1,667,000,000 in 
the 1951 message, and in maintenance 
and operation of our plant and equip- 
ment, which is reduced from $1,427,- 
000,000 to $1,272,000,000. Cutbacks on 
these two items account for approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the total reduction 
from the 1950 requests. They are ac- 
complished by a cut of 47,000 in the 
strength of the Army (3500 of which 
were transferred to the Air Force), 
by the release of 53,000 civilian em- 
ployees, and by closing several instal- 
lations . . . As a result of the savings 
realized in these and other areas, we 
have been able to increase slightly our 
requests in three vital fields—the civil- 
lan components program, research and 
development and procurement of mod- 


ern heavy equipment—and still reduce 
our total request by $343,000,000. 

The Army for several years has been 
operating at a great disadvantage in one 
major respect. We have had to carry 
out, for the Nation, the tremendous and 
complicated task of occupying and gov- 
erning conquered territories. This has 
been our biggest single task and neces- 
sarily consumes a considerable portion 
of our time, effort and appropriations. 
As a consequence, we have had to con- 
centrate what was left upon the main- 
tenance of our combat forces, which 
we consider our primary responsibility, 
and postpone much of the needed de- 
velopment in our other vital mission of 
building an adequate mobilization base 
and war reserve . . As we are pro- 
gressively relieved of the occupation 
task, we hope to apply the resultant 
savings to these responsibilities. . . . 


From a statement by the Secretary of the Army at the 
Secretary of Defense Budget Press Conference, 10 January 1950 
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Secretary Matthews: 


BUDGETARY ADJUSTMENTS IN NAVY STRENGTH 


Funds for military personnel of the 
Navy and Marine Corps will permit an 
average of 460,500 military personnel for 
1951 compared with 527,200 in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for 1950. It is expected 
that we will enter 1951 with approxi- 
mately 473,000 personnel, reducing to 
446,000 on 30 June 1951. The on-board 
strength on 1 July 1949 was 532,000. 

The organized reserve of the Navy and 
Marine Corps will be maintained above 
the level in 1950. Some 256,000 personnel 
will be trained in 1951 compared with 
231,000 in 1950. Active duty training 
of 18,500 volunteers is provided in 1951. 


Ships and aircraft of the active fleet 
and the supporting establishment will 
be operated and maintained at a mini- 
mum level consistent with military 
readiness. Civilian employment will be 
reduced by 76,000 from 1 January 1949 
to 1 July 1950 and this lower level will 
be maintained throughout 1951 .. . 

A sound and stable economy is essen- 
tial to a strong national defense. I 
share with the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of the Army, and the Secretary 
of the Air Force the solemn responsibil- 
ity to insure that every dollar spent pro- 
vides a dollar’s worth of security. 


From a statement by the Secretary of the Navy at the Secretary of Defense 


Secretary Symington: 


Budget Press Conference, 10 January 1950 


APPORTIONING THE AIR FORCE BUDGET 


Under the 48-group structure for the 
Fiscal Year 1951, there will be provided 
4.2 million flying hours for the training 
and operation of our combat forces and 
the training of other rated personnel. 


In the interests of economy, calculated 
risks have been taken in reducing the 
stock levels of supplies and support per- 
sonnel. As little change as possible, 
however, is contemplated in such vital 
categories as the modernization of air- 
craft and the research and development 
program. The Air Force will continue 
to produce and procure advance types of 
weapons, aircraft, radio, radar and other 
allied equipment. For these purposes 
$1,864,000,000 is provided in FY 1951, as 
opposed to $1,981,000,000 in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for FY 1950. 


The importance of the Air National 
Guard, the Air Force Reserve and the 
Air ROTC to the security program of our 
country is recognized. Our budget figure 
includes appropriation estimates total- 
ling $187,770,000 for the Air Force Re- 


serve, the Air National Guard and the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. The 
strengths of these organizations are now 
approaching the stabilization point. It 
is believed that the Fiscal Year 1951 
will see all civilian components of 
the Air Force operating on a level pro- 
gram rather than an expanding one. 

Of the total funds requested for the 
Fiscal Year 1951, 37.3 per cent will be 
utilized for major procurement in con- 
nection with the modernization of the 
Air Force; 28.3 per cent will be required 
for pay and transportation of military 
personnel, and for their subsistence, 
clothing and equipage; 22.5 per cent 
will be needed for the maintenance and 
operation of aircraft and Air Force bases, 
plus their utilization for the training of 
military forces; 5.1 per cent will be used 
for research and development; and 4.6 
per cent for the civilian components. 
Only 1.3 per cent of the Fiscal Year 
1951 budget is set up for administration 
costs at the seat of Government and head: 
quarters of major Air Force Commands. 


From a statement by the Secretary of the Air Force at the Secretary of Defense 


Budget Press Conference, 10 January 1950 
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DIGEST OF SPEECHES 


Extracts from speeches and public statements pertaining 
to the Defense Establishment 


Secretary Gray: 


STRATEGIC PLANS FOR DEFENSE 


The primary reason for the existence 
of a Department of Defense is to prepare 
for the defense of this Nation against 
any enemy that might arise. Therefore 
the American people have a right to 
expect from their defense agencies a 
sound plan for military action in event 
of emergency. I want to assure you that 
there is such a plan in being, supported 
by all the services, which is realistically 
integrated with our capabilities and our 
national potential. 

I am able to outline that strategic 
defense plan, at least broadly, as it has 
been developed and: adopted by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the proper 
civilian authorities. I believe that a 
general understanding of this plan will 
help the American people to interpret 
the more highly publicized actions and 
discussions of the Department of De- 
fense. 

Since we will never start a war, we 
must predicate our defense plans on the 
assumption that if war comes we will 
be attacked, that this attack probably 
will be a surprise attack and that it 
probably will be as swift and devastat- 
ing as the aggressor can possibly make it. 

Since military men must always as- 
sume the worst and prepare for it as 
best they can, we must assume that war 
could come to us in the nature of a sud- 
den, surprise air bombardment of our 
major cities, perhaps with atomic wea- 
pons. Assuming that this could happen 
we must make our best guess as to when 
it might happen and plan accordingly, 
with ultimate victory as our goal, since 
defeat is unthinkable. 

Our strategic defense plan in the face 
of this dangerous possibility is divided 
into three phases. Phase I, beginning the 
instant we are attacked, would be im- 
mediate retaliation by our long-range 
strategic air forces. Every long-range 
bomber suitable to the job would be 
in the air, en route to target areas, with- 


in hours after the first blow fell upon 
us. This is an obviously essential first 
step—to strike immediately at _ the 
enemy’s industrial centers, lines of com- 
munication, bases and so on, so as to 
cripple and delay as much as possible 
his follow-up activities. 

Although everybody recognizes how 
extremely important this strategic bomb- 
ing is to our war effort, especially in 
this first phase, our Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are in unanimous agreement that it 
would be foolhardy to depend upon it 
completely. No responsible military offi- 
cer indulges the hope that these long- 
range blows would be decisive or con- 
clusive in themselves. There is general 
agreement that only in united and effec- 
tive action by all our military forces can 
ultimate victory be achieved. 

Simultaneously, in Phase I, immediate 
seizure or reinforcement of certain criti- 
cal outlying bases would be undertaken, 
primarily to deny them to the enemy 
but also to give us bases closer to his 
homeland from which to continue our 
air bombardment. Meanwhile of course 
there would be extensive and_ vital 
emergency action required here at home 
immediately following the attack—relief, 
evacuation and clearance of damaged 
areas; widespread civil defense meas- 
ures; and mobilization of our man- 
power, industrial and all other resources. 

Phase II is much more complex and 
preparations for it must be well devel- 
oped long before war is declared. During 
this phase, the strategic air bombardment 
must be continued relentlessly to keep 
the enemy off balance. At the same time 
we must expand and supply existing 
bases, seize and develop other bases 
from which more effective air bombard- 
ment can be carried out, and continue 
rapid mobilization and movement of 
our combat forces in being, including 
National Guard and Organized Reserve 
Corps forces. Meanwhile our forces over- 
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seas might well be expected to be en- 
gaged in a desperate delaying action 
against greatly superior land forces. We 
would have to reinforce and support 
them to the limit. 

Obviously, control of the seas would 
be required throughout Phase I and 
Phase II, and naval aviation is an essen- 
tial part of this control. Our Navy, by 
long odds the finest in the world today, 
must be prepared to command and oper- 
ate freely through the sea lanes that we 
would need for transport of men, equip- 
ment and supplies. It is generally known 
that the submarine would be the critical 
threat to open-sea operations; therefore 
effective antisubmarine warfare, a pri- 
mary mission of the Navy, would be- 
come vital. 

Phase II would conclude with effective 
consolidation of our defenses at home, 
and our positions overseas, and with 
efficient mobilization of all our resources 
in preparation for Phase III—the all-out 
land offensive of Infantry, Tank and 
Artillery (supported by the Navy and 
the Air Force) that inevitably would 
have to be made to secure ultimate and 
decisive victory. 

(Bearing this overall plan in mind, our 
recent and current programs take on 
logical meaning. Clearly, we must depend 
heavily upon the immediate effectiveness 
of our strategic air arm if Phase I is to 
prove successful in staggering an aggres- 
sor and keeping him off-balance while 
we recover and muster our strength. 
Thus long-range bombers adequate to 
carry out this mission must take priority 
in our defense spending. There can be 
no mobilization period for them. They 
must be in a state of constant readiness. 
They must come first in our budgets 


and we must buy the best bombers 
available at any given time. 

At the moment the B-36 is by far the 
best long-range bomber in the world, 
Already, prototypes of a better bomber 
are being developed but this plane will 
not be ready in quantity for some time, 
We cannot wait for the perfect bomber, 
There will never be one. There are alk 
ways better weapons on the drawing 
board than the ones we have in produc 
tion; but we must arm ourselves with 
adequate quantities of whatever weapon 
is available. 

Naval forces adequate to the Phase [ 
and Phase II operations also must be 
maintained. However, since the principal 
threat at sea for the foreseeable future 
would be from submarines, our Naval) 
arm must be geared to deal with that 
problem and not with large surface 
forces such as those with which we had 
to contend during World War II. 

The Army’s responsibilities in Phase’ 
I—immediate seizure of oversea bases— 
require a Mobile Striking Force in be 
ing, adequate to that task. 7 

I am sure that no service feels that it 
has the ideal means to carry out its 
responsibilities. However, each service) 
must accept from a limited budget the 
funds necessary to its primary missions, 
in order of priority. 

The term “balanced forces” means: 
forces balanced to the overall require 
ments of the strategic defense of this 
Nation. It means forces balanced with 
each other, not against each other—not 
forces balanced dollar-for-dollar or any 
such arbitrary yardstick. We are working: 
day and night to balance our force 
all of our forces—for maximum effec 
tiveness at minimum expense. 


From an address by The Honorable Gordon Gray, Secretary of the Arm 
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